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THE NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES SCHEME. 
By H. Hearucore Staruam | F.). 
Read at the General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 12th April 1897. 


N considering the subject of New Government Offices before the Institute, it is natural 
and right that it should be regarded mainly from the architectural point of view. 
Questions of financial and departmental policy, and of the most convenient selection of 

sites in regard to the work of the various Government departments, are not directly our 
concern. Those are questions for the Government. In considering the subject we must 
take note of all the facts which we can obtain from official reports and statistics in regard to 
the practical requirements of the departments for which buildings have to be provided; but, 
that done, our business here is to consider in what manner such buildings can be carried out 
so as to produce the best architectural effect, consistently with those requirements, both in 
regard to the buildings themselves and to those questions of alignment of streets and open 
spaces which come under the general term of “ public improvements” ; to criticise such 
schemes in an architectural sense; and to protest, in the interests of national art, against 
the importation of a spirit of poor and petty economy into the carrying out of works which 
are to form an important part of the architecture of the capital. It is a subject of national 
importance, for the architecture of its public buildings is, or should be, the outward and 
visible sign of the greatness or littleness of a nation. 

In order to fully appreciate the present position, it is well to look back a little, to realise 
what we have lost by neglect, indifference, and blundering in the past, if by any means we 
may induce the Government of the present moment to make some endeavour, at the eleventh 
hour, to escape adding fresh architectural failures to the long list already on record. 

Considering that Government departmental offices are nearly all under the ofticial 
management of a Cabinet Minister, that in the work they carry on they are responsible to 
Parliament, and that the heads of different departments may often be under the necessity of 
conferring with one another, it seems a matter of mere common-sense that any attempt at 
rehousing such departments should be carried out according to a prearranged scheme, so 
that each building should be designed and placed in relation to the ultimate completion of 
such scheme, and that all the buildings, when finished, should be concentrated near to one 
another, and should form a great architectural ensemble. This is what has been pressed 
upon one Government after another for half a century, but all to no purpose. Everything 
that has been done has been done piecemeal, without the slightest relation to any general 
plan or idea. What renders this the more deplorable is that it is a question, not only of the 
design of the buildings architecturally, but of the general improvement of the important 
district of London in which they are erected ; street improvement is bound up with buildings, 
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a consideration which renders it all the more LMport unt that eve I'\ national building should be 
planned in relation to its present | possible future surroundings. 

In regard to this subject let me call attention to the great plan drawn out by Sir Charles 
Barry [fig. 1], forty years ago, for the concentration of the Government offees and the 
improvement of the Westminster and Whitehall district. It is melancholy indeed to look at 
this now, to reflect that nearly all its proposals are now impossible of accomplishment, and to 
think what might have been the aspect of this portion of London if the Government and the 
people of England had been large-minded enough to accept it and commence carrying it out 
part by part; and in regard to the great building proposed for the concentration of the 
Government offices it may be observed that Barry specially states that it was so arranged that 


portions of it could perfectly well be carried out separately until the whole were completed. 
No doubt we should take exceptio vy to the quadrangular courts as not being large enough : 
but that sanitary question had not come up then—you cannot expect even a great architect to 
be in advance of his day in everything—and before much of the block had been carried. out. it 
would have come up, and the design might have been remodelled in that respect without 
impairing its general grandeur. But I have wished to bring before you and to put on record 
in the Journar this sublime “ improvements ” plan, as I think it may truly be called, by the 
rreatest architect we have had since Wren-—the greatest, because with him architecture was 
not mere picturesque dk tail | l nies ption Ol opande ir ot plan as the basis of the whole. | 
have brought this before 4 wea nany of the younger architects of the day are probably 


unacquainted with it and hecause, when we see thi poor and Inean thines which have been 
done and are threatened in regard to our national buildings, it is wholesome to have our 
aspirations stirred up by the contemplation atleast of a fine idea. And there are, as we shall 
see presently, one or two points in Barry’s plan which are still practicable, and important as 
suggestions. 

In 1856 it was announced that the Government, as represented by the Commissioners of 
Works and Public Buildings, we prepared to receive three designs from arclutects of all 
countries: first for a block plan for concentrating the principal Government offices on a site 
between Whitehall and the n Palace of Westminster; second and third, for designs for 


Foreign Oftices and War Oftic vm part of such scheme. Observe the extraordinary and 
almost incredible blunder here, that competitors could go in separately for any one of the 
three competitions, so that A might be seleeted for the general plan, and B and C might be 
selected for the s« parate desio} for portions of the general scheme, made without any relation 
incident out of a Gilbert 
result, as we all know, was that no commission was given for the 
War Office, and that Seott. wl eceived the second premium both for the War Office and 
the l’oreign Office, was given the latter, for some 


to or any knowledear ot the ene sehen selected it is like an 
and Sullivan opera. The 


reason, over the heads of the first premiated 
competitors. What is more curious is that the building of the War Office should have been 
abandoned and that of the Foreign Office undertaken first, although for years previously 
evidence had been given, over and over again, that a new War Office was the first necessity, 
and was required at once, in consequence of the wretchedly inconvenient manner in which 
the work of that department s distributed through a number of small and disconnected 
houses. 


Let us consider the Foreign Oftic 


& moment, because some points in regard to it and to 
the evidence elven before the Select 


Committee of 1877 have a decided bearing on the ques- 
tion immediately before us. It has been represented that the Foreign Office block is such a 
failure that it is a proof of the ill effects of getting eminent architects to erect Government 
buildings. This was made a point of in the 1877 Committee examination, when Mr. Mitford, 
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then the Permanent Secretary of the Office of Works, informed the Committee that “ if a new 
War and Admiralty Oftice were built it would be infinitely better built and more satisfactory 
in every way if it were built in the department, and our own surveyors were to draw the 
plans . . . the only additional expense would be the hiring of a few temporary draughtsmen.” 
In answer to the question whether he objected to any artist or architect being brought in who 
was not a salaried or permanent ofticer of the department, Mr. Mitford gave the following 
delightful reply, which is worth preserving : 


* For pub ic ottices I think it would be better not to introduce uch an artist or architect, because if our de partment 
were instructed to prepare plans, and were told by a committee of taste, Members of the House of Commons and othe 
who might be appointed, that the building was to be produced in such and such a style, I believe that it would be as well 
done in our ce partinent a it would be done out le.’ 


It would be a pity to spoil that by any comment. Scott was examined on the same 
point, and when asked whether he did not think it possible that awmnone the salaried draughts- 
men of the Office of Works there might be some person of the highest architectural genius, he 
replied, * I think he would leave the oftice very soon”: in other words, he would not find it 
worth his while to stop. On the one hand, a man of genius can do better for himself than by 
making anonymous designs for which he never gets the credit; on the other hand, there is a 
deadening effect in the very fact of architectural work being turned out under an official 
system and according to routine. ~ This is an linportant point, because | suspect that there is 
aw strong inclination in some quarters to put Government buildings such as these into the 
ofticial mill. On the Select Committee of 1887 questions were put to Mr. Taylor, evidently 
with a special motive, as to the cost of plain brick buildings as compared with what might be 
called architectural buildings. and the answer was recorded that such buildings could be 
carried out for two-thirds the money that an ‘ architectural” building would cost. Why was 
that question put? But without anticipating that we are to sink so low as to mere-utilitarian 
buildings, what are we to expect if the Oftice of Works is to do the architecture of the Govern- 
ment offices ? L only know of two buildings carried out in recent times by the Oftice of Works 
which can be called fairly good and refined architecture—not remarkable nor original, certainly, 
but dignitied and refined as far as it goes -viz., Bow Street Police Courts, and the southern 
block of the General Post Ottice buildings. In the latter it is known that Fergusson had a 
hand, though, with an honourable feeling of loyalty to the establishment, he would never say 
exactly what share he had in it. Compare the north block, recently built, and apparently a 
purely official emanation, with this, and we shall have an instructive lesson. Or look at the 
branch Post Offices which are being erected by the Oftice of Works in various large towns. As 
fav as L have seen these, they are totally commonplace architecture, with no interest whatever, 
and all the worse for being pretentious. The Birmingham Post Office in particular is one of 
the most vulgar pieces of design one could well see. Is it proposed to reduce our Government 
buildings to that level of architectural style ? 

There were certainly defects in the Foreign Oftice—defects of drainage, which was 
evidently not prope rly looked after by the architect; defects of lighting, which arose partly 
from the sin of making a erandiose elevation without sufticient reference to the use of thy 
rooms. In the upper storey the semicircular windows are right down on the floor; I found 
a gentleman drawing in one of these upper rooms with no light except from a skylight put in 
after the building was finished; the nominal window was uscless. That the corridors are 
very dark in some places is true. It is complained that the offices are too lofty; they in 
fact range with the reception rooms, which might have been avoided by making the former 
rather higher and introducing a mezzanine. But I think the complaint against them in thi 


respect much overstated ; they are higher than hecessal'y ; it is nol a serious matter, and i 
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is hardly fair to blame Scott for it, because, as he put it in his evidence in 1877, he started 
on the building with the distinct understanding that a palatial building was required—the 
competition was for a palatial building, and all the world were invited to compete—and it 
was only when it was half finished that he was told that he was too palatial. The comparison 
made between this and the old Treasury building, in the evidence of 1877, by several 
ofticial witnesses, to the effect that the old building was far more comfortable and suitable 
than the new, is to me astonishing. As Scott said, “ People do not complain in an old 
building ; they only complain in a new one.” The Treasury has a very good architectural 
front, but internally it is wretchedly planned and full of dark corners. I should be sorry to 
have to work in it. 

The mistakes in the Foreign Office are therefore no argument against the employment 
of an outside architect, or against the erection of buildings of a palatial character for 
Government oftices. The mistakes might all be easily avoided on another occasion. The 
one important point which is brought out in the evidence before the 1877 Committee is that 
the architect was not sufficiently in touch with the official authorities, and this was no fault 
of his own. According to Scott's evidence (which was confirmed by other witnesses) the 
Oftice of Works had adopted the idea that any interference or advice on their part during the 
progress of the building would have been resented. Scott’s own feeling was directly to the 
contrary. He would have been only too glad, he stated, to have had the constant advice and 
opinion of the official representatives of the Government at any and every stage of the work. 
In short, the evidence before that Committee leads to the conclusion that, during the carrying 
out of a Government building, the Office of Works should assume more distinctly the 
position of client or ‘‘ building-owner”’ (to adopt the phrase consecrated by the London 
Building Act). That is the lesson we gather from the whole history of the Foreign Office 
buildings. It is not the business of the Office of Works to design such buildings; it is their 
business to act the part of client to the architect, and to keep him fully informed as to 
practical requirements. .fu reste, the Foreign Office is not a great building architecturally. 
It wants breadth and concentration of design. Its author was working in a style uncon- 
genial to him, and forced upon him by Lord Palmerston. It is what is called a “ handsome ”’ 
building—it does not get beyond that praise. But it is at least laid out on a large and 
sumptuous scale, and so far worthy of our national dignity. Its interior quadrangle, 
240 feet long by more than 170 in width, is spacious enough both for dignity of effect and 
for adequate light and air. We shall see the point of that just now. With all its faults, it 
is the best piece of Government Offices architecture we have yet had; and, as things arc 
going now, it seems too likely that it is the best we ever shall have. 

It was not till 1882 that the next move was made for new War and Admiralty Offices. 
Every one who was acquainted with the history of the subject expected that the site would be 
that on the north of Great George Street, a portion of which site had been already, I believe, 
purchased or negotiated for by the Government; there is no necessity to follow out that part 
of the question here in detail, as it is financial and not architectural. Twenty years ago Sir 
Henry Hunt recommended the purchase of all the remainder of that site which was not in the 
hands of the Government. ‘To have built the War and Admiralty Offices on that site would 
have had the advantage of placing them near the Houses of Parliament, of grouping them with 
the Foreign Office in a very effective manner, and of carrying out at the same time the 
widening of Great George Street and the widening of Parliament Street, the latter a public 
improvement which ought to have been carried out years ago. Instead of this we were 
presented with the site as shown on fig. 2, the grand motive of which was economy. ‘To gain 
this end a portion of the proposed new building was kept back behind the Whitehall houses, 
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so that for that portion it became a back building—a most miserable and undignified manner 
of treating a great public building. Moreover, the great opportunity afforded for widening 
Whitehall by setting back the frontage line westward was wilfully and_ persistently 
ignored. Both Mr. Ewan Christian and Mr. Macvicar Anderson, as expert witnesses before 
the Select Committee of 1887, pressed this point strongly. In answer to the 
Chairman’s question, whether the omission to widen Whitehall would be a great chance 
thrown away, Mr. Christian replied, ‘I should view it as a national misfortune.” It was 
not only a question of Whitehall being too narrow at that point, but also that it is out of 
centre with Trafalgar Square and the National Gallery, and the altering of the west line of 
the street, as Mr. Anderson strongly urged, would give the opportunity for starting it on the 
axial line. But these two very competent witnesses preached to deaf ears. As to the selected 
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FIG. 2.—-THE ORIGINALLY SELECTED PLAN FOR WAR AND ADMIRALTY OPFFICE=. 


design, the plan was unquestionably a good one, and the device of taking the corridors round 
small internal courts, giving sufficient light and air for passages though not for rooms, was 
an excellent one, which has probably left its mark upon the planning of this class of buildings. 
It is the running of corridors between two rows of rooms which gives rise to the difficulty 
in properly lighting them, which is one of the faults of the Foreign Offices.* But the large 
central court, into which rooms and not passages were to look, was certainly too small, con- 
sidering the height of the buildings—only a hundred feet wide, while the buildings would 
probably have reached to about ninety feet. 1 know some people will argue that a street is 
considered adequately wide where its width equals the height of the houses; but, in the first 
place, we expect something more in a great public building than the bare minimum of light ; 


* It has been the fashion to depend in this case, as areas for lighting are not possible or not used, a great deal 
Scott did at the Foreign Office, on catching sidelights at more light is got into a long corridor by a window at each 
intervals from staircases opening out of the corridors. end (which does not involve much loss of space) than by 
My own observation leads me to think that, whereinternal two or three side-openings. --H. H. S§. 
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and, in the second place, a street open at both ends is under very different conditions, in 
regard to ventilation, from a courtyard built up all round. However, the consideration of the 
point became unnecessary, since the design was destined never to be carried out. The 
Government had not yet got far enough in cheeseparing and spoiling an important archi- 
tectural scheme ; there were lower depths, and the Select Committee of 1887, to our further 
astonishment, while recognising that great objections had been made to the scheme, proposed 


to mend matters, not by improving it, but by abandoning the erection of the War Office 
altogether, cutting down the new portion of the Admiralty Offices to a plain or nearly plain 
building, and utilising the old Admiralty buildings. The whole revised scheme was simply 
a political bid to cateh the votes of the class of constituents who are for ever calling out for 


retrenchment and economy, who grudge every shilling spent on art, and who appear to be 
hut too well represented in the House of Commons. ‘To quote the words of the Report : 

* We are satistied that by \dliti t p \ alt | the requirements of that Department may 
be suitably provided for ; that i re] l improvements to the existing building, can be done 
at a moderate cost, and may be « plet t three ye ; that a very large reduction of expense 
for buildings would thus be secured lt be lded wainst the cost of erecting a new War Office, the 
value, estimated at £266,000, of the port t Spring Gar ite ch would be preserved after providing for 
the suggested additions to the Ad t yp Ly eM to Charing Cross. We therefore recommend 
that the entire oflicial staff of the Ad War O e respectiv yuld each. a oon a possible, be placed 
under one roof: and that the tw | t | ‘ listanee from each other: but we are of 
opinion that these recommendati: can be und that é of money and time can be secured by 
adopting other plans instead of those whi bi red to us for consideration; and we find that the main 
buildings of the Admiralty may with ad 


[t is worth notice that while recommending that the Admiralty and War Office should 


be situated near each other, the Government, true to the hereditary policy of piecemeal 


action, ordered the commencement of the Adiniralty scheme without having even settled 
where they could place the War Office so as to be in contiguity with it. 

ie Admiralty as now proposed, the block farthest from the old 
Admiralty being now completed, and the foundations being at present in process of formation 
for the return block which is to connect the old and new buildings. In regard to the old 


Admiralty | am of opinion that, in spite of the bad proportions of the portico, there is a 


Fig. 3 shows the plan of tl 


certain amount of character about the building, and one is always reluctant to remove an old 
piece of architecture if it can be avoided; but it is to me astonishing that any one should 
think of preserving a building with such an interior as part of a new public office of 
importance. It is a perfect rat-hole. Lam aware that there is a scheme for reflooring it, but 
nothing could ever make a decent building of it, from a modern point of view, short of entirely 
gutting it and rebuilding the interior walls on a new plan; and it would be ridiculous to 
pretend that the exterior is worth that. And what are we to say as to the new 
portion? I do not wish to say anything unkind about the architects; on the contrary, 
[ think they merit our sympathy in one sense; they prepared what they regarded 
as a very grandiose design, at all events a rich and costly one, and were not allowed to carry 
it out. They won the competition on their merits with what was undoubtedly a very good 
plan; they appear to have a hig! 


talent for planning, but it does not seem to come to much 
more. The original competition desien was essentially a commonplace piece of architecture 
carried off by a profusion of rich details, including a number of useless columns projected in 
front of the wall line and carrving nothing whatever, and by a very beautiful and finished 
drawing, which so bedazzled one of the committee as to induce him to write an article in Tu 
Times to the effect that the designs showed a beauty of drawing not surpassed even by 
Hlollar— the writer net bein iware that, as far as thre repre sentation of detail went, Llollar 


] 


Was one of the worst arehitectural draughtsmen that ever lived. In the economical fit which 
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he design was cut down in height, brick with 


{ 
stone dressings substituted for stone, and all the showy decoration pared away ; 
richness being gone, the essential commonplace alone remained. I noticed that the First 
in the House the other day, while admitting that the building was not all he 
of course, to take the sins of his predecessors on his head), deprecated 

But the one wine suftices to show 


induced the adoption of this latest scheme, 
the superticial 


Commissioner 
could wish (he had, 
people judging of it while only one wing was completed. 
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us the detail and style of the building, its absolute commonplace and coarseness ; it is a sort 
of architecture just about fit for the front of a city market or a magasin de bon marché, and 
in this case it must be admitted that the Office of Works draughtsmen could not well have 
done worse for us, and might have done better. The view of it, as it is to be, when completed, 
reproduced in fig. 4, shows that there is to be a quadrangle with a screen towards the parade, 
the inner sides following the architectural design (if it can be called so) of the back of the old 
Admiralty, which is, in fact, little more than a warehouse wall, though I confess I almost 
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prefer that to the detail on the outer face. It may be admitted that this, reproduced from 
the lithograph appended to the Report of the Committee of 1887, is not a very good illustra- 
tion, and does not show the proposed building in the most lenient manner ; but, even allowing 
for that, Iask you whether such a building as this, intended as the official home of the 
administration of the greatest naval Power in the world, is not something like a disgrace to 
the nation. 

The official plan, which is hung on the screen, shows in connection with this part of the 
work the opening of the Mall into Charing Cross, and the proposal for a small triangular 
block of buildings on the island of that shape left between the prolongation of the Mall and 
the new Admiralty. I only call attention to these points for the moment; we shall have to 
refer to them again afterwards. We will now come down Parliament Street and consider the 
proposals there. We are shown there a new block of buildings to be erected on a site between 
Great George Street and Charles Street, parallel with the Foreign Oftice block, and on its east 
front continuing the line of frontage formed by the Foreign Office, and (at last) abolishing 
King Street. Here are to be housed the Board of Trade, the Education Department, and the 
extension of the Local Government Board. ‘The latter is appropriately proposed to be placed 
at the point nearest to the present Local Government Board Offices, and it has been proposed, 
[ think, to connect them by a subway. In regard to this I will just remark, in passing, that 
the connection would be far better made by a bridge than a subway, for both practical and 
architectural reasons ; by a bridge the connection can be made on the principal floor of the 
buildings instead of compelling people to dive down to the basement, and it affords a 
legitimate opportunity for a picturesque architectural incident, and such opportunities should 
never be lost sight of. By a bridge I mean of course an architectural bridge, forming part of the 
architectural design—not an iron tube. As to the site and the general scheme for these 
buildings there is no objection to be made ; the courts are indeed too small if they are to be 
used to light rooms, but from the proportions it would seem that most of them may be used 
only for lighting corridors and staircases, for which they are ample. If it is contemplated, 
however, to use any of these courts as light to the oftices, 1 must repeat that they are too 
small for that; the largest is not 100 feet wide; three are 70 feet wide; the remaining 
one is under 50 feet. Now, for reasons of architectural effect (and this is a point not to be 
forgotten), it is absolutely essential that the new block of buildings here should in its main 
features range with the Foreign Office block; that it should be the same height, and should 
harmonise with it in general architectural treatment. Ifthis is not done—if a plain building, 
of lower elevation, is to be erected alongside of the Foreign Office—the whole architectural 
effect of this portion of Parliament Street will be ruined: that stands to reason. Therefore, 
these courts must be nearly 90 feet high, and at a width of 70 feet will be mere wells, regarded 
as lighting-places for habitable rooms; they will only do as stair and corridor lights. While 
the scheme is good so far, one cannot help pointing out, however, the serious loss which has 
been sustained by the omission of the Government to purchase the whole of this site between 
Parliament Street and Delahay Street when it could be had. As things are now, extension of 
part of the building westward is blocked by the important new building of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. But for this, the new offices here might have been built with the same fine 
and spacious quadrangle as we see at the Foreign Office, and the two buildings would have 
stood, as it were, on the same architectural level. Now the chance of that is lost, for one 
could hardly think of compulsory purchase of such a building as the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, only just completed. 

The Report of the Special Committee contains an alternative scheme in regard to this 
block of building, which is indicated in fig. 5, and in regard to which two or three witnesses 
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were examined and cross-examined. It appears to have occurred to the wisdom of some one 
that if the Parliament Street part of the new buildings were recessed behind the frontage line 
of the Foreign Office, and also turned at an oblique angle as shown on the plan, where » 
represents the proposed altered frontage, it would be possible to see the whole north side of 
Westminster Abbey from a point 80 yards higher up Parliament Street than it would be 























FIG. 5.—PROPOSAL FOR ALTERING THE LINE OF PARLIAMENT STREET. 


seen if the building frontage were formed at the dotted line 1. In order to effect this im- 
portant object, it is seriously proposed to destroy the architectural parallelism of Parliament 
Street, to destroy the architectural symmetry of two great buildings, and to seriously injure 
the proposed new building by throwing away a considerable portion of a site which is already 
hardly large enough for its purpose. That is a brief statement of the case, and the fact that 
such a blunder should be seriously proposed, and should emanate, as it evidently does, from 
some official or Parliamentary source is a curious instance with how little wisdom the world 
is governed in regard to these questions. Let any architect look at the two plans of frontage, 
and he will have no doubt as to the result. Can one imagine anything worse than the effect 
of breaking the line of street just below where its straight line has been fixed and emphasised 
by the front of the Foreign Office, losing all the dignified architectural effect of the two fronts 
taken in connection, and substituting a cramped irregular plan, in the building itself, for a 
regular’and symmetrical one? It is a piece of architectural lunacy, and that is all that can 
be said about it. 

We now come to what may be considered the main question—the situation and archi- 
tectural treatment of the War Office. In regard to this Lord Lansdowne gave evidence before 
the Committee in reference to three sites—the Great George Street site, which we have just 
referred to as intended for the Board of Trade and Education Offices; the Downing Street 
site, which means the whole site occupied by the Treasury buildings and those behind them ; 
and the Carrington House site. The money for this latter site has been voted, and I was told 
by a well-known member of Parliament that it was therefore useless to discuss the subject, as 
it is all fixed. This is a kind of Parliamentary non possumus with which we are all familiar ; 
it amounts to this: ‘ We have passed a vote to do a foolish thing, so we are bound in honour 
to do it.” The War Office, however, is not commenced, nor do I take it that the mere 
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purchase of the ground for the purposes of a Government building necessarily ties the 
authorities to build one particular Government building on it more than another. I think 
the object of such votes has been changed before now, without any imputation of high treason 
against the majesty of a Parliamentary vote. If I am not mistaken, the originally intended 
site for the War and Admiralty Offices in the last competition (that shown in fig. 2, p. 293) was 
passed by a vote in Parliament before it was abandoned for the cutting-down process and the 
retention of the old Admiralty. One would like to know, too, why this vote for the Carrington 
House site has been so suddenly and rather unexpectedly put and carried. I have some 
reason for asking that question, since I was told by the First Commissioner in December last 
that after the Christmas recess the Committee would sit again, and I was asked if I would 
give evidence before it; and of course I expected that other and more important architectural 
evidence would be taken. But nothing has been heard of the sittings, and no evidence of any 
architect has been taken except that of the Surveyor to the Office of Works. That is one 
important point to notice, because this last Committee is the only one on Government 
buildings in which no outside architect’s evidence has been taken, and that fact seems to 
argue a new departure on the part of the Government, a resolution to neglect architectural 
considerations more than ever in the future. Surely, in considering a subject in which the 
architectural improvement of London is so much concerned, it ought to be a duty on the part 
of a Select Committee to obtain the best architectural evidence they can. 

In regard to the three sites mentioned, the Great George Street site would have been a 
splendid one if the War and Admiralty Offices could have been combined on it, as was once 
intended; but that cannot be done now, because all the ground cannot be had. For the War 
Oftice alone it would still be an excellent site, in an architectural sense ; but Lord Lansdowne’s 
evidence is that it is too far from the Admiralty, the position of which must now be considered 
fixed ; and that is obviously true. Lord Lansdowne considered the Downing Street site a 
very attractive one in itself, but he was afraid that the necessity for finding quarters for depart- 
ments already housed in the buildings there, before they could be pulled down, would lead to 
a very long delay, and he was urgent that quarters should be found for the War Office as soon 
us possible, and no wonder; they have waited long enough in all conscience. Nevertheless, 
there are points in connection with that site that are worth notice. It would be possible, by 
placing the War Office there, still to carry out in a modified form that fine suggestion in 
Barry’s plan | fig. 1], the War Office and the Admiralty Oftice on each side of the parade, with 
the Horse Guards centrally between them. Barry’s scheme would have to be modified some- 
what, because the War Oftice in its present development would require rather more space 
than Barry then allowed for it ; consequently the two wings, War and Admiralty, would have 
tou be brought closer up to the axis of the Horse Guards, and the parade ground somewhat 
curtailed. ‘The Admiralty would have to have a south return wing to correspond to that of 
the War Office, and the portion of the new Admiralty already built could be incorporated in 
the building, only refaced with stone to take its part in a finer class of building. I have not 
made any plan of this arrangement, because it is sutticiently explained in Barry’s plan; but 
on the official plan on the screen I have dotted the lines on. If it were not for the question 
of delay (and we might almost say that the War Office, having waited so long already, might 
wait a little longer to give time for a better solution of the.problem), there is no reason what- 
ever why the War Office should not be placed here—certainly the most appropriate site—and 
the offices required to replace those now on the Downing Street site be built on the Carrington 
House site. Lord Lansdowne evidently preferred the Downing Street site in itself; only he 
said he regarded the Carrington House site as ‘‘ a bird in the hand.”’ 

If such a scheme were carried out it would mean the removal of the Treasury block 
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facing Whitehall. It would be impossible to incorporate that with a large new building of 
the best class; the interior is hopelessly bad, and it would hardly be possible to work the 
exterior into any general design for a building with loftier rooms. Moreover, I doubt 
whether it is worth it. It is a patched and altered front already. It would be very desirable 
to save the interesting house front, of Kent’s design, towards the parade, but it is to be feared 
that could hardly be possible. But whatever alterations may be made on this site, I think 
the little facade and domed entrance-hall of Dover House might be and ought to be preserved. 
There is nothing much in the street front, certainly; but the domed hall, with its semi- 
circular flight of steps, is a very pretty little bit of architectural design, and I suggest that, 
whatever is done on the Downing Street site, that merits preservation just as much as the 
Horse Guards, and its preservation would present no difficulty: it is in a corner position, 
and could in any case be utilised as an entrance-hall to one of the departments. At present 
the official plan for the Downing Street site shows only the addition of a few new buildings, 
in a very awkward and irregular form, to westward of the old Downing Street buildings. 1 
do not think, however, that this group of buildings can be left as they are, with merely a few 
patched-on additions, for an indefinite period, whatever is done with this site, and therefore 
it is not out of place to refer to the point. 

We now come to the proposed plan for the War Office on the Carrington House site 
(fig. 6, p. 300}. The first objection that I have to make to this is one which applies also to the 
small triangular block of offices shown in Spring Gardens, which has been already referred to. 
The idea in the Office of Works, in arranging a site for a public building, appears to be to run 
the lines of street in the most convenient manner for traffic, and then to let the proposed build- 
ing take any shape that may be left by the intersecting lines of roadway. Such a method of 
arranging the lines of a great public building is utterly ridiculous and contemptible. It is 
bringing the architectural treatment of the building down to the level of the Grand Hotel, 
that shapeless mass which fills up the space between the ends of the Strand and Northumber- 
land Avenue. Such a plan is not an architect’s plan, it is the typical estate-agent’s plan. 
The architectural lines of a great building are not to be regulated by the street curb. If the 
outline of the land is irregular, the point is to see in what manner the building can be 
planned, so as to take a definite architectural form while utilising as much of the land as 
possible. I have placed two block plans on the screen to illustrate this. A is the Office of 
Works plan; B represents an architectural plan arranged so as to make use of most of the 
land without making the building a mere shapeless block defined by the margin of the road- 
way. You do not utilise so much of the land that way ? No, you do not; but in the case of 
a great public building there is something else to be thought of besides utilising every foot of 
the land. It is not to be treated like an hotel company’s premises, in which every foot of 
land is expected to make a commercial return. That is a wretched way to treat a national 
building ; and it is important to notice that, as far as I have looked through former 
Reports of Select Committees on Government buildings, this is the first time that I have 
seen any plan proposing to treat an important Government building in this manner. That 
is a significant fact, for it shows that in regard to official notions of public architecture 
we are going from bad to worse. In addition to this, the site would be overbuilt, both on 
afchitectural and sanitary grounds. The small courts shown are no doubt intended merely 
as lights for corridors, but, from the arrangement of the plan, the square court, and one side 
of the triangular court, must be intended to light rooms, and they are too small for that ; and 
the square court, which forms the principal internal area, and into which carriage entrances 
are shown, is emphatically too small for any dignified architectural effect. Every one will 
remember the general effect and porportions of the courtyard of the Foreign Office ; that, as 
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[ have already mentioned, is 240 feet by 170, and here it is proposed to give the new War 
Office an interior court of 105 by 100 feet, for a building five storeys high. In order to 
emphasise this point, | have had a block model made to scale, to show the relative proportions 
of height to width, taking the building as the same height as the Foreign Ofiice. Seeing is 
believing, and I think it is worth while to put this before you in the round, so to speak, and 
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perhaps those present who are not architects will get a better idea of the facts than they will 
get from a flat plan on paper. 

In short, I assert most emphatically that the scheme proposed for the War Office on this 
site is bound to be a miserable architectural failure, even if the site will not be overbuilt in 
a sanitary sense, as I think it will. Instead of being a public building worthy of a great 
nation, it will be and can be nothing better than an ordinary block of flats or a monster 
hotel. If it is considered that the Government are pledged to this site for the War Office 
(though I can see no reason why it should be considered that they are), there is at all events 
nothing in logic to prevent their buying more land in connection with it, so as to have the 
possibility of making something like a worthy building of it. In fig. 7 I have sketched out a 
block plan, hurriedly done (for, owing to circumstances, I have had to read this Paper a fort- 
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night earlier than it was at first announced), as a suggestion of what might be done to extend 
the site and to place the building on more architectural lines. Assuming for the moment 
that the Admiralty scheme, with the retention of the old Admiralty building, is not disturbed, 
| have shown the northern portion of the War Office design with a courtyard facing the 
Admiralty courtyard, so as to bring them into definite architectural relation with each other. 
You build up the end of Whitehall Place; but Whitehall Place is not requisite for traffic con- 
nection with Whitehall when you have the new Horse Guards Avenue close to. It is a middle 
road to Charing Cross Station and the Embankment, which is not required. Vehicles coming 
from the north find the shortest route down Northumberland Avenue ; vehicles coming from the 
south take the line of Horse Guards Avenue and Whitehall Court. The middle route along 
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SUGGESTED EXTENSION OF SITE FOR WA IFEICE, RETAINING THE OLDJADMIRALTY, 


Whitehall Place is absolutely unnecessary. It will be seen, on the other hand, that I have given 
extra width to Horse Guards Avenue, not only to give extra roadway, but for another reason, 
which I hope that architects at all events will see without explanation. From an architectural 
point of view it is perfectly absurd that a new road should have been made facing an important 
historical building like the Horse Guards, and called ‘‘ Horse Guards Avenue,” and made out 
of centre with the building. In Paris such a plan as that would be laughed at. In London, 
on the other hand, we seem to be absolutely blind to every question of axial alignment. I 
have shown the road here made so as to centre with the Horse Guards, with a site for a statue 
or monumental group on the axis line; and having got that wide road, you might plant it 
with two rows of trees and so make it an ‘‘ Avenue”’ in reality and not only in name. You 
say it is throwing away land? That is an argument that is all very well in the case of back 
neighbourhoods, but in dealing with the architectural treatment of an important portion of a 
capital city you must throw away land in many instances—throw it away in a pecuniary sense, 
that is—if you are to do anything really dignified and first-class in the way of public 
improvement. In regard to the extension of the site northwards, I gather from a conversation 
I had with Mr. Arthur Cates, who knows more about property in this part of London than most 
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of us, that there is nothing but money in the way of acquiring that land. I put it that at all 
events that plan shows a possibility of making a War Office which would have architectural 
dignity and impressiveness, besides having a direct architectural grouping with the Admiralty ; 
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and there is not the remotest chance of that with the ofticial plan, which can only give us an 
ungainly lump of building in architectural relation with nothing at all. 

When one gets on the fascinating ground of what might be done, if the money were only 
voted, one is tempted to try a flight further. In the plan on fig. 8 I will suppose the old 
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Admiralty building to be abandoned, and that we are going to try to do something really grand 
and stately with our Admiralty and War Office in architectural relation with each other. The 
new block of the Admiralty already built is retained; the north return wing is built on the 
foundations, of which the concrete has just been put in; the new block is continued southward 
a little way, and a symmetrical return wing built coming up to the Horse Guards. The First 
Lord's house forms the central object on the fourth side of the quadrangle facing Whitehall, 
with a screen entry on each side of it. For the War Office we will buy up all the east side of 
Whitehall up to Craig’s Court, leaving Craig’s Court, however, as a wide court instead of the 
present narrow alley. There we build it with a similar but shallower courtyard responding 
to the Admiralty quadrangle, with the Commander-in-Chief’s residence, or his staff offices, 
whichever you like to take it, as a central house facing the First Lord’s house. The southern 
portion of the War Oftice forms a quadrangle as before —not a very large one—but as on three 
sides of it the passages would look into it and not the rooms, it is amply large enough in that 
sense. Behind this portion of the War Office we will utilise the projecting triangle of land by 
there rebuilding the Office of Works, almost on its existing site, in which there is a certain 
sentiment of fitness. Then, returning to the main street, we will set back the whole of the 
west line of street above the Admiralty to a new line (I have shown the existing street line 
dotted on the plan), so as to make the street the same width all the way up, and to bring it, 
at the top, central with the axis of Trafalgar Square, as defined by the centre lines of the 
National Gallery and the Nelson Monument.* ‘The axis of the street would be at a slight 
angle with the axis of Trafalgar Square, and at the meeting-point of the two axial lines we will 
place the Charles I. statue, which only has to be moved a few feet to be central with both of 
them. We will complete the street north of the Admiralty by two or three new official houses, 
which will provide for the Woods and Forests, the Civil Service Commissioners, and perhaps 
another minor department. What! I think I hear the official economist replying, you would 
have us buy up and pull down such buildings as Biddulph’s and Drummond’s banks to alter 
the street line? I answer, Why did not the Government buy up the sites of those banks years 
ago, before the banks were built ?. Long ago you might have had those sites in your possession 
at a moderate cost; the importance of securing them was pressed upon you, and they were 
allowed to go, like a number of other things that might have been secured, through mere 
indifference and want of foresight. 

The plan shows the Mall prolonged into Charing Cross, at nearly its full width, and 
with an archway entrance, as suggested in Barry’s plan. The official plan also shows the 
Mall prolonged into Charing Cross, but in a mean and ineffective manner, like a bottle-neck, 
the small end forming the entry. That is not the way to doit. This has been done, again, 
to save Drummond’s bank, a building of most uninteresting architecture, quite unworthy 
in that sense of the exceptional position it occupies. In regard to this question of the Mall, 
evidence was given before the recent Committee by Police-superintendent Beard in opposition 
to the proposal to carry the Mall through at this point, because, he said, it would be very 
disadvantageous to heavy traffic to emerge from the Mall on to the slope of Charing Cross ; 
and that the exit from the Mall ought to be brought out at an angle northwards into Trafalgar 
Square, past the east side of the present County Council oftices; and the Committee seems 
actually to have been prepared to seriously consider this evidence. Is it seriously proposed 
that the Mall is to be delivered over to heavy traffic, and to become an ordinary London 
street? If so, I think most of us would agree that it would be much better left closed. And, 





* It is unfortunate that the new line of thestreetcannot that in front of the Admiralty wings by the curved balus 
be parallel with the Admiralty, because the block already trades enclosing gardens._H. H. 5. 
built is not parallel with it. Ihave endeavoured to mask ; 
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secondly, what is it supposed is the main object of opening the Mall into Charing Cross—an 
improvement which has been talked of for years? Why, to get the fine effect of the vista of 
the road and the trees from one of the most crowded corners of London. That is the object 
with which it was at first proposed, as a great improvement to the beauty of London—an object 
which would be entirely frustrated by turning the exit up northwards. 

If | have spoken strongly as to the inadequate treatment of the Government oftices, 
both in regard to the past and what is proposed now, it is because I feel that it is a subject 
of national importance. It is unworthy of a great country that the buildings which are 
erected out of public funds and for public purposes should be carried out in a mere utilitarian 
manner, without any regard to architectural beauty, or without any regard to the placing 
and aligning of them so as to provide for the architectural laying-out of the capital city in a 
stately and effective manner. It is not only unworthy of the country, but it is in the long 
run a serious injury to it. Part of the position which a country takes among the nations is 
affected by the character and scale of its architectural monuments. Suppose that, when the 
old Houses of Parliament were burnt, a mere utilitarian building had been erected by the 
Office of Works, as was at first intended, instead of the present Westminster Palace. Try to 
realise what the difference would be to London at this moment. The Government oftices is 
only the same question on a smaller scale. But instead of wishing to carry them out so as 
to add to the architectural grandeur and attractiveness of London, there seems to be a con- 
stantly increasing desire now to do nothing more than is barely necessary, to eliminate all 
considerations of architectural effect. A well-known writer remarked the other day that 
London was not a city, it was only a collection of houses. That is what the action of our 
successive Governments in regard to the public buildings is tending more and more to reduce 
us to. It is not a good sign. Architecture is not everything; there are other arts of equal 
or perhaps greater interest; but there is no other which is so much bound up with 
national life, and which is so symbolical of national greatness or the reverse. Look at 
history, and we shall see that wherever there has been vigour, ambition, a spirit of hope- 
fulness and success in national life, there it has given itself visible expression in great 
buildings. What was the Parthenon, the most perfect work of Greek architecture, but 
the expression of the efflorescence and glow of national pride and joy after their 
great victory over Persia? It was to the Norman conquerors of this island that we owed 
the foundation of nearly all our great cathedrals. Wherever you look you see the 
same. Even the Germans, since their stupendous military success in 1870, have be- 
come architectural enthusiasts, and have been erecting Houses of Parliament and costly 
monuments everywhere—not very beautiful to our eyes certainly, but they may be beautiful 
to the German eye—at all events, they do their best. A nation which is indifferent to its 
architectural monuments is going downhill; and we must be in a bad way when it has come 
to the point that the attitude of our Government in regard to every question of art and 
architecture reminds us of nothing so much as the definition Mephistopheles gives of himself 
when Faust asks him who and what he is—‘‘ that which says no to everything ”— 


[ am the spirit that evermore denies: 


No! say I. no! to everything that tries 
l'o bubble into being. 


Have the people at large come to this, or is it only the debilitating and demoralising effect of 
the political atmosphere that brings Governments and Government officials into- this state-of 
mind? They will tell us that they are saving money in the public interest. They are 
mistaken ; it is to the public injury, to the discredit of the nation. Nor do I believe that the 
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English public, if it were fairly put before them that noble buildings were a glory to the 
kingdom, would grudge the free expenditure of money in order to produce them, and to raise 
London in the scale of capital cities for beauty as well as for extent. I do not think it ever is 
properly put before the public ; the matter is settled as a move in a political game, in which 
the main object is to show a better Budget than your political opponents. And in this 
respect there has been a distinctly downhill progress during the last quarter of a century. 
When the Foreign Office competition took place we wanted to do something fine; we did not 
quite succeed, but the point is that we wanted it. Now we do not want it. Let me read this 
bit of question and answer from the evidence before the Committee of 1858—questions put by 
Sir Benjamin Hall to Mr. Angell, one of the professional assessors in the competition :— 

‘Do you not think it an advantage, rather than otherwise, that your national buildings should have a distinctive 
character, as compared with your street architecture ; as compared, for instance, with your warehouses, or even the 
guilds of your companies ?— Yes. 

** Do you not, therefore, think that in all our public buildings we should aim at a grander and a more magniticent 
style than you would adopt for buildings of less importance ?—No doubt. 

“Even although, in attaining that object of magnificence and of effect, we have to incur some little extra 
expense ?— Yes. 

“Do you not think that it is desirable to stamp the age in which we live by the peculiar style of our public buildings, 
so that, centuries hence, the style may be known by our public buildings ?— Yes.” 

We hear no such questions now before a Select Committee —we have changed all that. The 
inquiry is only as to how it can be done cheapest. The Government have got a chance of 
doing something to redeem the long series of blunders with our Government offices, by 
endeavouring to make a fine thing at Jeast of the War Office, and by re-casing the part of 
the Admiralty already built, and building the rest after a finer design. It may be said that 
is v very unusual thing to do. So it is, but it is unusual for any Government to erect such a 
wretched building for a great public department. To re-case it is a perfectly possible 
proceeding, and it is the only way to make a decent thing of it except by pulling it down 
bodily ; and as the inside is well planned and substantially built, that would be a pity. As to 
the War Office, the Government tell us that they have already thrown away their chance : 
they have not done so, unless they choose to think so. It is still in their power to extend 
the site, and to get an architect of genius to erect on it a building which would be a credit 
to the country, which would have some of that architectural grandeur and power of expression 
which the very idea of a War Oftice seems to suggest to the imagination. If, instead of any 
such attempt, we are to have only a wretched utilitarian War Office building to form a 
pendant to an Admiralty building which is no better, the finishing touch will be put to our 
architectural degradation, and we can only sum up the history of our official architecture 
during the last forty years in the words of the Psalmist, “They have made us a byword 


o 
among the people, a very scorn and derision to them that are round about us.” 


DISCUSSION OF MR. STATHAM’S PAPER. 
The President, Professor Arrcnison, A.R.A., in the Chair. 


Mx. H. W. BREWER proposed a vote of thanks the Houses of Parliament led tothe fire. Sir John 
to Mr. Statham for his very admirable and most Soane and other architects over and over again 
interesting Paper—one of greater importance than called attention to the fact that the system of 
which could not be conceived at the present time. cutting up the different apartments into three or 
The question had come to this: Are we,or are we four by means of lath-and-plaster partitions reall) 
not, to have public buildings? The general feel- made the place so dangerous that if a fire occurred 
ing of most Englishmen appeared to be that we the whole building would be destroyed. That 
were not to have public buildings, and that had catastrophe did take place, and for a time our 
been the case for many years! It wasa well-known countrymen saw the error of their ways, and 
fact that the objection to enlarging and making came to the conclusion that something like public 
proper provision for the increased requirements of buildings should be erected. About that time 

“ 
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there was a terrible example of what happened in 
England from the neglect of providing such edi- 
fices. Atthat period the Records and ‘ Rolls ”’ of 
the country were kept in about sixteen or eighteen 
different buildings; in cellars, in garrets, in all 
sorts of out-of-the-way places, a great deal of harm 
was going on, many of the records being destroyed. 
Probably nothing would have been done to build 
the new Record Office or to provide a place for 
the National documents had it not been that a 
Committee of the House of Commons had some of 
these records brought before them to be ex- 
amined: they tried in vain to open three or four, 
but the damp had made them solid! However, 
at last they succeeded in opening three very large 
** Rolls,’ and found therein the complete skeletons 
of three great rats! This had an effect upon the 
Committee, and the Record Office was at last built. 
With regard to what Mr. Statham had said about 
the Admiralty, the old Admiralty building was not 
very interesting, but the Board Room was a very 
beautiful apartment, and he was sure Mr. Statham 
would desire its preservation. As to the necessity 
for the prolongation of the Mall, one difficulty 
about the proposed Jubilee Procession sufficed to 
show it, for, owing to the fact that there were no 
means of reaching the Mall properly from the 
Strand, Charing Cross had to be cut out of the 
line of procession, which thus would not be able 
to pass the most important point of the Metropolis, 
because there were no means of getting back to 
Buckingham Palace from that point. 

Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD (4. said the 
subject was one in which he had taken a great 
interest for many years, and some twelve years 
ago he had read before the Institute a Paper 
connected with the subject brought before them 
by Mr. Statham. He regretted he had not been 
favoured with a réswué of Mr. Statham’s Paper, 
and for that reason the few remarks he had to 
make would necessarily be somewhat disjointed. 
Mr. Statham had been very hard upon the Office 
of Works, and also distinctly unfair. With regard 
to the plans, Mr. Statham knew, or should have 
known, that they were prepared very rapidly in 
order to be brought before the Select Committee 
which sat last year. In the evidence before that 
Committee Mr. John Taylor stated that the plans 
were only made as sketch ideas, and were not to 
be taken as indicating the careful thought of the 
Oftice of Works. That observation with regard 
to the scheme of the Office of Works was par- 
ticularly applicable to the matter of the areas. 
Mr. Statham complained bitterly of the inadequacy 
in area of those internal courts; but Mr. Statham 
should know that not one single elevation or one 
single section had been produced by the Office of 
Works; and therefore, when he spoke of the effect as 
regards height, Mr. Statham knew that there was 
not a tittle of foundation in the evidence before 
the Select Committee to warrant the observations 
he had made with regard to height. With regard 


to the architecture, it was very easy for any one 
to complain of the architecture of the Office of 
Works or of any other Office; but let them com- 
pare the architecture of the Office of Works with 
the architecture of three of their most distinguished 
architects with regard to the erection of public 
buildings in London. Mr. Statham had referred 
to the Foreign Office and to the Admiralty, and he 
(Mr. Woodward) agreed practically with all he 
had said with regard to those Offices. But the 
reader of the Paper had omitted all reference to 
another very important building—one that had 
called forth most adverse criticism from those 
who had to use the building—he referred to the 
Royal Courts of Justice. That building was 
designed by one of their most eminent architects, 
but in that case, as in the case of the Foreign 
Office, the despised Office of Works had to go in 
and put right what those eminent architects had 
left wrong. ‘Therefore such criticisms on the 
Office of Works, particularly with regard to those 
plans, were, he thought, distinctly unfair. To 
go somewhat into detail, Mr. Statham had 
mentioned the connection of buildings by subways, 
and said that a bridge would be preferable. 
Certainly a well-designed bridge might be so, but 
Mr. Statham should know, and did know, with 
regard to subways, that the question of getting 
to the higher parts of a building was now settled 
by passenger lifts, and therefore there was not 
much in that. The next point was with regard 
to the absence before the Select Committee of the 
introduction of outside architects for advice. He 
(the speaker) was a member of the Institute, 
and was tolerably acquainted with the works of 
members of the Institute, and he should like Mr. 
Statham to name the gentleman or gentlemen he 
would suggest as being better acquainted with 
the requirements of public oftices than the gentle- 
men of Whitehall Place. Their information on 
these subjects was very extensive, and they 
were perfectly capable of advising the Govern- 
ment upon the question of planning. He had 
suggested in the newspapers, and he suggested 
again, that, notwithstanding the failings of our 
most eminent architects, in this case, so far as 
architecture was concerned, there was an oppor- 
tunity for a competition to be open to the world— 
a competition in which, if it liked, the Oftice of 
Works itself might take part. Mr. Statham 
advocated the retention of Dover House, and met 
with that enthusiasm which might be expected 
from members with regard to its retention. How 
any man could advise the retention of such a 
wretched building as Dover House was beyond his 
comprehension. All he could say was that if 
any Government scheme suffered by any attempt 
to retain Dover House, he trusted that the next 
Government scheme would not take place within 
his lifetime. Coming to the practical part of 
the Paper, let them consider the plans them- 
selves. They were now dealing with a subject 
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that could be dealt with by practical men. Mr. 
Statham suggested a scheme as regards the design 
of a block, Plan B.* Could anything more un- 
desirable be imagined in Mr. Statham’s Scheme B 
than that ugly projection at the corner, without 
any harmony whatever, without any balance of 
form with the rest of the building? That was the 
plan Mr. Statham considered so much superior to 
the wretched estate-agent and auctioneer’s plan 
of Whitehall Place. He trusted that, whatever 
rearrangement of the plan might be made, they 
would not get such a hideous exerescence as that 
scheme of Mr. Statham’s. Then Mr. Statham 
proposed his scheme [fig. 8), in which he gave a 
plan that had not the remotest chance of ever 
being realised, or of even being considered by the 
Select Committee. But supposing any Govern- 
ment did consider Mr. Statham’s plan ‘fig. 8 for 
a moment, was it to be supposed that the 
Government, who were the guardians of the 
public purse, would waste this enormous area 
of land in providing buildings occupying so 
minute a proportion of the area as those shown 
by Mr. Statham? Consider the architectural 
effects of Blocks C and D which Mr. Statham 
proposed in his plan. Those blocks placed in the 
midst of those immense quadrangles were ex- 
ceedingly ugly and unarchitectural. Then he 
proposed to widen Craig’s Court and to open up 
a cul-de-sac. If that were the acme of Mr. 
Statham’s idea of architecture, all he could say 
about it was that they might just as well continue 
Craig’s Court into Northumberland Avenue, and 
then they would get an avenue at all events 
healthy and proper, in place of this. The whole 
subject demanded most careful attention on the 
part of architects; it was an opportunity for 
architects to show at least and at last what they 
could do, and he trusted the Government would 
pursue their course in the Select Committee, and 
that they would give attention to men so fully 
qualified in planning Government oftices at the 
Office of Works, and that the architecture would 
be left to competition to show the Government what 
architects could do in the way of exterior design. 
In conclusion, although he disagreed with Mr. 
Statham, he could not but thank him for the 
care and attention and the time he must have ex- 
pended on the subject, and therefore he begged 
permission to second the vote of thanks. 

Mr. E. W. MOUNTFORD [F.) said that one or 
two points in connection with what he supposed 
might be called the north end of this neighbour- 
hood had been under the consideration of the 
Art Committee of the Institute, and it had been 
the intention of the Committee to devote an 
evening to a discussion of the proposed site of 
the County Hall for London, but the rejection of 
the Bill by Parliament knocked all the interest 
out of the subject. Mr. Statham referred slightly 
* This was one of the two plans placed on the screen, 
and referred to on p. 299. 





to the lengthening of the Mall, and the necessity for 
carrying it right through in its whole width, instead 
of being narrowed to seventy feet, as shown upon 
the official plan. It seemed perfectly obvious that 
if it was to be carried through at all it ought to be 
continued its full width ; and it should certainly 
bend more northward at its eastern extremity in 
order to continue the line of the West Strand. 
As shown upon the plan, people coming eastward 
along the Mall would have in front of them for 
a long distance the Grand Hotel at Charing 
Cross, which no one would care to look upon 
longer than was absolutely necessary; whereas 
if the Mall were curved towards the north 
au view would be obtained of the Strand 
and a part of Trafalgar Square. Coming south, 
it did strike one that, while the Government were 
about the matter, it was most desirable to remove 
the Bank to which Mr. Statham had referred, and 
widen the whole street on its western side, so 
that the north end of the street might centre 
with Nelson’s Column and the National Gallery. 
Continuing still further south, one came to the 
proposed site for the War Office. It appeared 
obvious that whoever made the plan of the pro- 
posed War Office which was exhibited, if he made 
it with any idea of showing what was intended, 
or what was required, must have thought out 
to some extent the heights and sections of the 
building. If he did not, why should he indicate 
areas, of certain shapes and sizes, which certainly 
would not commend themselves to an architect as 
being at all desirable? While not agreeing with 
Mr. Statham in objecting so very strongly to the 
angle of the building shown on the block plan, 
he did agree with him that a rectangle was better ; 
but, supposing the value of the site to be so 
creat, there seemed little harm in taking ad- 
vantage of every part of it in that way, especially 
when one considered that the opposite side of 
the road was occupied by Whitehall Court. 
The widening of the street on the south side 
of the proposed site would undoubtedly be a great 
advantage, not only to the proposed new building, 
but by bringing the centre of the Horse Guards 
opposite the end of it, thus opening out a fine 
view of one of the best buildings in all London. 
When Mr. Woodward spoke with derision of the 
scheme for the new Admiralty and War Office 
fig. 8), he supposed he spoke from the ordinary 
ratepayers’ point of view, and that unfortunately 
was generally quite opposed to the architect's point 
of view. He did not wish to compliment Mr. 
Statham too strongly, but it seemed to him really 
a fine idea. The manner in which he had grouped 
the Admiralty and War Office and surrounding 
buildings was something much grander, he feared, 
than anything they were likely to get. He failed 
to see the objection to the suggested houses for 
the First Lord and the Commander-in-Chief 
being placed in the positions shown ; in fact, he 
could quite imagine they would make extremely 
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interesting centres to the big quadrangles ; but they 
need not consider the point very much, because the 
possibility of carrying them into execution was 
too remote. (roing to the southern end of the 
street, he agreed with what Mr. Statham had said 
as to the extremely bad effect of setting back 
the front of the proposed new building at the un- 
pleasant angle shown upon the diagram; but he 
could imagine that the effect might be very good 
if it were set back entirely, so as to widen the 
street, say, 50 feet. Possibly, there might be no 
particular advantage in seeing the whole of West 
minster Abbey 80 yards further up the street ; but 
if the suggested new building were set back 50 to 
80 feet, still keeping the front parallel with that 
of the present Home Office, it would have a good 
effect, especially if a small garden were made 
in the centre of the street. It would certainly 
help the new building, while improving the view 
of the existing Home Oftice and Westminster 
Abbey. Finally, he would like to say one or two 
words in defence of the two buildings which had 
been referred to as examples of how eminent 
architects might make mistakes. It was quite 
unfair to judge Sir Gilbert Scott’s design for the 
Home Oftice when one considered that even to the 
present day it remained unfinished. Certainly it 
would look very much better, if the two flanking 
towers were finished, than it did now, with an iron 
gaspipe as the topmost termination of its two most 
important angles. Then one must remember the 
Government of the day, with that facility for doing 
the wrong thing in architecture which our various 
Governments equally seemed to possess, selected 
an eminent architect, the then leader of the modern 
Gothic school, and forced him, much against his will, 
to carry out an Italian building, just as years before 
theyemployed Sir Chas. Barry, the greatest Classic 
architect of the century, to carry out a Gothic 
building. Of course it might be conceded that 
Sir Charles Barry, with the assistance of Mr. 
Pugin, produced a finer Gothic building than Sir 
Gilbert Scott did a Classic one; but he was bound 
to say that in his own very humble opinion the 
Home Office was a very good and dignified build- 
ing, judging it merely by the exterior. Of the 
interior he knew little, therefore expressed no 
opinion. In that room he need hardly defend 
Street’s design for the Law Courts. However one 
might criticise it, no one could deny that it was a 
great building ; and its faults were not so much 
the faults of Street as of Mr. Ayrton, who badgered 
him incessantly and hampered him in all sorts of 
ways. If Street had had sufficient space whereon 
to put the Law Courts they would have been very 
different from what they were now. All the 
darkness of the corridors and the rooms was owing 
to the fact that the buildings had to be crowded 
together; if there had been a sufficient site the 
rooms would have been light enough. As to the 
complaints that one heard from judges and other 
ofticials, they would have grumbled wherever they 


were put. That the building was a great deal more 
convenient than the people who complained about 
it would admit, he had little doubt. So far as he 
understood Mr, Statham’s Paper, he agreed with 
nearly everything he had said, and if the Govern- 
ment could be persuaded to regard the designing of 
our public buildings as a matter of the greatest 
national importance, and not be content with 
a merely utilitarian scheme for housing certain 
departments, it would be a great thing for Eng- 
land and a still greater thing for London, which 
sadly needed everything that could possibly be 
done to beautify it. 

Mr. W. D. CAROE [F.], M.A., F.S.A., said he 
had no intention of adding any words to this dis- 
cussion, but for the fact that he found himself 
abolished by Mr. Statham’s scheme ; the scheme 

fig. 8) swept him out of London entirely. At the 
same time, in wishing to add his meed of thanks 
for Mr. Statham’s excellent Paper, which he 
hoped would be duly brought before the Govern- 
ment officials, and would receive the attention 
it deserved, although he felt himself abolished, he 
must say that the plan shown in fig. 8 pleased 
him very much indeed. ‘There was no reason 
why Whitehall Place should exist as a thorough- 
fare, and there seemed to be a splendid opportunity 
of doing a really fine thing, as Mr. Statham had 
suggested, even at the expense of keeping the 
present or partially proposed new Admiralty. In 
fact, taking the schemes fig. 7 and fig. 8 
together, they seemed to him to be altogether 
admirable. He happened to have gone into the 
questions relating to the new Admiralty in much 
detail, and one of the curious results of the 
cheeseparing policy of which it was an outcome 
would be, beyond question of doubt, if the figures 
were compared, that this present scheme, when it 
was completed, to house the Admiralty only, would 
cost the nation actually more money than the 
original scheme which Messrs. Leeming « 
Leeming had prepared to house both Admiralty 
and War Office. He was not one of those who 
appreciated the architecture of the original scheme, 
or the general placing of the buildings in that 
position. But at the same time the question of 
cost was a point that might very well be brought 
before the Government in endeavouring to urge 
them to regard these buildings in a broader and 
more palatial manner. What was to be done with 
those Admiralty buildings was a question that 
would soon have to be dealt with. His own view 
was that the best improvement would be to build 
& narrow frontage to fill up the south front of 
the courtyard which was shown in elevation 
in fig. 4; at any rate he hoped that the 
Institute would raise its protest to the Govern- 
ment in some form or other against transmogri- 
fying the end of the old Admiralty in the way 
that was shown to make it correspond with the 
new wing building in fig. 4. It was curious to 
notice how different the effect of the old return 
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side of the Admiralty with its quiet return front- 
age is compared with the copied return on the 
other side with its facing columns and archi- 
tecture of that class, a difference which alone was 
enough reason for not carrying out the scheme as 
was here suggested. There was one point in 
connection with fig. 8 worthy of notice. Hvery 
one had the greatest regard and adiniration for 
the Horse Guards, and in dealing with the 
Admiralty or with any building that came in 
propinquity to the Horse Guards, one was inclined 
to fear that a large structure might have the 
effect of dwarfing its small and delicate neigh- 
bour. With regard to the plan of the southern 
block on the sereen, he could not help thinking 
that really the best treatment of it would be to 
leave out the circular corner and the small court- 
yard just within the circular corner, and thereby 
to open out this side of Parliament Square, and 
the entrance to Parliament Street. This would 
vet rid of the unsatisfactory effect of the convex 
corner of a large building on a large circle as 
there represented. He would conclude by again 
thanking Mr. Statham for the admirable ideas he 
had put before them. He regarded them as a 
most excellent contribution to an important 
subject, and he hoped they would be brought as 
earnestly as they could bring them before the 
Government. He noticed in Saturday’s Times 


that Mr. Akers Douglas had stated in the House of 


Commons that the plans for the new War Office 
were being already prepared. He did not quite 
know what that meant, but it had an ominous 
sound, and they ought in some form or other to 
use such influence as they had to find out the 
facts, and deal with them accordingly. 

Mr. E. W. HUDSON [4.] said he was not 
competent to offer any opinion upon Mr, Statham’s 
admirable Paper, but he would like to call their 
attention merely as an echo of a voice which, alas ! 
could never be heard again within those walls. 
He alluded to their lamented Secretary, Mr. White. 
They had upon their Library shelves a work of his 
which contained a vast amount of thought and 
study in relation to the architecture of public 
buildings, and he was sure that they were at a 
great loss in not having the opinion of a man of 
such experience in both the capitals of Paris and 
of London as their lamented Secretary. The work 
to which he alluded was entitled Architecture 
and Public Building, and was a comparison 
of the capitals of Paris and London, and 
of the methods adopted by the Governments of 
the two countries for securing grand public build- 
ings, and the opinion arrived at was clearly that 
they ‘“‘ managed these things better in France.” 
He should be very glad to direct the attention 
of members to it. He himself had derived very 
great pleasure and a considerable amount of in- 
struction from its perusal, and he considered it had 
been thought out in a most careful way, and laid 
before them in a manner which at this time would 


be a great benefit to any one interested in the 
question. He would only venture one observa- 
tion of his own, and that was with regard to the 
proposal for stopping up Whitehall Place. It 
seemed to him that it was the only thorough- 
fare between the Embankment, and he was going 
to say Charing Cross, by which one could get 


just a glimpse of the dome of St. Paul’s. He 


was correct, he believed, in saying that; and’ in 
spite of the frightful bridge which cut up that 
view, it would be a pity if that one glimpse of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s great work were lost. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS, M.P., said he had not 
expected when he entered the room to hear either 
the Select Comittee or the Office of Works 
criticised to the extent they had been by Mr. 
Statham’s Paper, but his withers were unwrung, 
and he was not particularly concerned about the 
Office of Works, who seemed to be quite capable 
of defending themselves. As amember of the Sites 
Committee, both of last session and the present, 
he desired to show that that Committee were not 
such vandals as Mr. Statham suggested. His own 
presence at that meeting indicated at least a desire 
for information, and he wanted to deal with this 
question, not so much as a member of the Sites 
Committee as a citizen of London, and one who 
Was anxious to see not only the improvement of 
Government buildings and their concentration 
and consolidation, which from the point of view 
of economy had to be considered, but a re-arrange- 
ment of Government buildings from the point of 
view of architectural harmony and beauty. First, 
he would say (and it was only right he should 
correct the reader of the Paper) that it was not 
the intention of the Committee to exclude out- 
side architects in the giving of evidence; on the 
contrary, the reference to that Committee would 
be entirely defeated if they were to do such a 
stupid thing, and, as one of the Committee, it might 
be taken from him directly that not only was it not 
meant to do so, but that he should ask and do his 
best to demand that outside architects would give 
them their views. In fact, might he respectfully 
suggest to the Institute that, on the question of the 
improvement of Government buildings generally, 
and the completion of those particular buildings 
that were to be erected on the land between the 
National Portrait Gallery, say, and Lambeth 
Bridge (his ambition led him as far as that), they 
should elect a council of architects, resident or 
practising in London, to formulate their views, 
not on small details, as to what the blocks of 
buildings individually should be, but as to how 
the space, say between the National Portrait 
Gallery and the Houses of Parliament, could be 
best utilised for Government buildings such as 
those desired? If they were to do that, and were 
to select two of their number to represent the 
broad general view of the architects upon that 
matter, he was sure it was not too late for their 
suggestions to have that weight and that 
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authority that they undoubtedly would have, 
coming from such a body. He was convinced 
that there were a number of men on the Com- 
mittee—at least he knew two who had forced the 
opening up of the Chapter House on the past and 
present Governments, and had compelled the 
Government to comply with the spirit of the 
Building Act, which hitherto they had been 
exempt from, in the post offices and police sta- 
tions, and other Government buildings. That 
indicated at least that some of the Committee were 
anxious to do their best for the architectural pro 
fession in so far that it subserved the interest of the 
government of London, and, generally speaking, 
to secure the object which the reader of the Paper 
had at heart. Roughly, he would give them his 
views as one of the Committee. He was. not yet 
converted to Mr. Statham’s plan, any more than 
he was in favour of the Office of Works’ tentative 
proposals. He would suggest that Mr. Statham 
and the Oftice of Works and others should be put 
into competition with all the architects who liked 
to compete for the best block of buildings on 
land that was not now built upon, and for the 
competition of those buildings that were only 
partly finished. He believed the result of such 
competition would lead to the production of the 
best buildings—and such they only ought to have. 
He should like to inform Mr. Statham that on the 
matter of vista, incline, and approaches to what- 
ever buildings were built upon these sites—because 
they were not yet a Building Committee, but only 
a Sites Committee at present, and the statement of 
that fact disposed of much of Mr. Statham’s 
criticisms—but in point of vista, of incline, and 
approaches they were not going to be influenced 
by the evidence of a superintendent of police, who 
certainly had but little weight in the points sug- 
gested by the reader of the Paper. His view, 
roughly, was this: He believed that from Charing 
Cross right down to King Street they should have 
a fine sweep of Government buildings, the 
frontage, the height, the style, and the character 
of which he would leave to architects. As a 
member of the Sites Committee, he was for a 
fine sweep from Charing Cross right down 
to the Houses of Parliament, and, of course, 
with the block in Parliament Stree: taken away. 
More than that, if it were possible to be done, he 
was in favour of pulling down No. 10 Downing 
Street, notwithstanding the political and personal 
associations connected with that building, and of 
having an easy incline into the Park ; and on the 
site of the present Downing Street office, a build- 
ing in keeping with Sir Charles Barry’s original 
plan, which he shared in almost every detail. 
They should clear the Treasury out of its present 
buildings, and have a War Office erected where 
the Treasury and Dover House and Downing 


Street now are, leaving the Admiralty to the 
right-hand side when looking towards the Park, 
the War Department on the left of the Quadrangle. 
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With regard to the Great George Street site, he 
believed it was not even now too late for the 
Government to be able to buy the whole property, 
including the Civil Engineers’ building, which he 
was very sorry was erected on that particular site, 
and running right down to Storey’s Gate, with 
those Government offices that were not only 
desired, but for the completion of which Great 
George Street and Storey’s Gate from an archi- 
tectural point of view never ought to have been 
allowed to have gone out of Government hands. 
Coming to the Carrington House site, it was no 
secret that he strongly opposed the adoption of 
the Carrington House‘site for the War Office ; and 
eyen though he was beaten he would continue 
to oppose it. He believed on the Carrington 
House site, without committing himself to any 
detailed plan, they ought to have other oftices 
instead of the War Office; in fact, he would go so 
far as to say that if the Treasury could be cleared 
out and put upon the Carrington House site, and 
the War Office oceupy part of Sir Charles Barry’s 
splendid front, and other buildings that could be 
attached to the rear, perhaps that would be the 
best solution of that question. With regard to 
the approaches at Charing Cross, he had only this 
to say. He was a bit divided as to whether they 
should accept Mr. Statham’s view and make the 
statue of Charles I. the objective, or Nelson’s 
Column—he would leave that to the architects. 
He had a preference for making Nelson’s Column 
the objective from the Mall. He did not attach 
much importance to the £50,000 or £150,000 
that might be necessary to be spent in pulling 
down one or two banks. He believed, broadly 
speaking, that if the Government were strongly 
and properly approached in the architectural 
through other channels of in- 
formation, the House of Commons could be 
educated up to the necessity, ere it was too 
late, of dealing with this Government office 
problem broadly, boldly, and generously. He 
believed that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects could even now, at the eleventh hour, 
do a great deal of good in that direction. 
With regard to the broad general plan indicated 
in Mr. Statham’s Paper, he would find that many 
of the Sites Committee—not all of them—were 
practically agreed. Some of them were not 
advocates of the cheap and nasty to the extent 
that the Paper in one or two of its suggestions 
implied. It was true that politicians, like archi- 
tects, were circumscribed by their clients, and the 
amount of money that their clients could spend 
upon a building. Fortunately for him in dis- 
cussing that problem he was not tainted by ideas 
of the cheap and nasty ; and as to rates and money 
he never allowed himself to be influenced by such 
base considerations in discharging his public duty. 
So he would suggest to Mr. Statham, in conclusion, 
that he should get the Institute to adopt his plan 
and suggestions as the basis for discussion among 
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themselves, to take the whole of the suggested 
Government plans as only tentative and not 
decided upon, and that Mr. Statham’s Paper 
should be the basis of a series of good suggestions 
from the London architects, who should select 
two of their number as witnesses to go before the 
Committee. He believed that if it were put, say, a 
little more harmoniously than it had been put 
this evening, and that if the architects were not 
inclined to take up the animated view that 
politicians alone, he was led to believe, indulged 
in, he had not the least doubt that Mr. Statham’s 
Paper would have done a great deal of good. 
Certainly he could say that any proposition that 
would lead to Parliament Street and the House 
of Commons, and the approaches to the National 
Portrait Gallery and to Trafalgar Square being 
improved would have his hearty support. 
Mr. Statham himself, he believed, would say 
after he had given evidence before the Sites 
Committee that they were not quite so niggardly 
as he had tried to make out; and if he or other 
architects could convince them that reasonable 
accommodation could be provided for at even a 
generous cost, he would not find the present Sites 
Committee disinclined to adopt the architects’ 
views, and, if necessary, test the House of Com- 
mons as to the necessity and wisdom and the 
permanent advantage of dealing with the Govern- 
ment buildings in a scientific—might he say a 
beautiful ?—spirit, and would not in the least shirk 
telling the ratepayers that the wealthiest country 
in the world had no right to have its Government 
housed either in rat-holes or rabbit warrens. If 
that had not been done in the past to a great 
extent, it was because architects had not had the 
courage that they ought to have had in imposing 
and pressing upon Parliament and _ politicians 
their views on architectural questions. In con- 
clusion, he would ask them to buckle on their 
armour, and not to be frightened of Parliament, 
but to go before it in the interest of the beautitica- 
tion of London, the convenience of Government 
Departments, and the maintenance of the dignity 
of public buildings. 

THE PRESIDENT, in putting the vote, referred 
to the public architecture in England, and said 
that unfortunately neither the public nor the 
politician had that view of its importance that 
distinguished some of the small republics of the 
Middle Ages, not to speak of those of Antiquity. 
It would be remembered that the small manu- 
facturing town of Florence, when it rebuilt its 
cathedral, desired it should be a finer building 
than any that had been put up by the Greeks 
or Romans, that no expense should be spared, 
and that the best and most costly materials should 
be used, and that the design and the work should 
be done by men of the greatest skill. If they 
could make their statesmen see the importance of 
architecture to the country, their aspirations would 
not sink below those of the trading burghers of 


Florence. He felt hopeful of this country, archi- 
tecturally speaking, now that it had become demo- 
cratic, for every man might now feel that he had 
a voice in the matter, and that he would be 
charmed and raised by the excellence of the public 
buildings—that these public buildings would not 
only strike him, his friends and fellow citizens, but 
that they would be the pride of every one in the 
country, and that every foreigner who came here 
would be delighted with the public buildings he 
saw. He thought they might also look forward 
to a freer hand being given to the architects than 
had hitherto been allowed them. He felt sure 
that the architects, who had in many respects so 
wonderfully improved in the last fifty years, would 
turn more of their attention to increase the ex- 
cellence, splendour, and exquisiteness of their 
public monuments than to private buildings, which 
are admitted to be admirable. He was not now 
speaking to architects, because they knew it already, 
but to the visitors. Simplicity was the great basis 
of all that was imposing and sublime in the fine 
arts. Less work was done on Greek buildings 
than on modern ones, though the buildings of 
Athens were still the admiration of the world. 
The thing that the architect wanted to aim at 
was to make his building answer its purpose, tell 
its story, and be beautiful, and to effect this with 
the greatest possible simplicity, and to be a 
niggard of his ornament, so that only that which 
was absolutely necessary for the finish of the 
building should be put upon it; but that that 
be exquisite. Take the Parthenon, there were 
only about six curved mouldings in it, and one 
small line of carved ornament ; but it had for its 
decoration the finest sculpture in the world. Just 
consider what might be done if architects of 
genius could give the necessary thought and labour 
to their work; but, to induce them to do this, 
there must be sufficient encouragement given to 
architectural genius. At present the architect 
was nobody ; no one thought anything of him—he 
worked for almost nothing, and he had no other 
reward. People asked, “ Who is Mr. So-and-So ? 
He is the distinguished artist—he paints portraits, 
or pictures, or sketches for the newspapers.” But 
does any one ever say, “ Here is a great architect 
who has designed that magnificent monument ”’ ? 
Never; he is looked upon as nobody. In fact, 
newspapers treat architecture as if buildings grew 
naturally ; they would as soon think of asking who 
was the author of a mushroom, as who was the 
author of the finest building put up in modern times. 
Could men of genius be expected to devote their 
lives to such difficult and laborious work, men who 
could command enormous sums by directing their 
genius in other directions, if they were to be 
laughed at or ignored? No. It was impossible. 
People would not do things for nothing, but 
they would live on the barest necessaries to 
command admiration and fame. Look at the 
poets. Milton got the price of waste-paper for 
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his Paradise Lost; but he got all the immor- 
tality that could be attained in this world for his 
superb and sublime work, because it was appre- 
ciated, studied, and admired. Many of the philo- 
sophers of the day were men almost unknown in 
society, living in back streets, on meat from the 
cook-shop; but their names were known and 
their works admired throughout the civilised 
world. That was the payment, that was what 
mankind looked for; and excellence could not be 
got without it. With regard to Mr. Statham’s 
Paper, it appeared to him that the official plan, 
that irregular trapezium with the triangular 
end and wretched arrangements of open courts, 
was too contemptible to be considered for a 
moment. He was rather surprised to hear any 
one find fault with the very fine arrangement 
which plan B showed. He was afraid when one 
got animated on these subjects one was apt to be 
prolix and diffuse, but there was one other point 
he wished to touch on. To make the Nelson 
Column the centre of anything was one of the 
ereatest mistakes. What ought to be done with 
it was to put it into Leicester Square ; for it 
would improve the appearance of the column and 
the square, and not dwarf the National Gal 
lery into a doll’s house, and that would be a great 
boon. The National Gallery was, from a 
variety of unfortunate circumstances, not made 
sufficiently high for the position it was now in, as 
old columns had to be used, not from any fault of 
Wilkins, but from misfortunes. The side of the 
square was pulled down, rendering the National 
Gallery visible from Whitehall, and it was built 
when the only modern building to be admired was 
St. Martin’s Church. Another misfortune was 
that Wilkins was so badgered and worried by a 
variety of circumstances, and by this determination 
that the portico of St. Martin’s Church should be 
seen, that he evidently threw up the whole thing 
in despair and said, “ Well, gentlemen, though | 
could have done a better thing than this, still, as 
you will not have it, I will let it go.’ He (the 
President) was very sorry he did so, but from many 
points of view it was one of the finest modern 
buildings they had got in England. 

Mr. H.HEATHCOTE STATHAM Fin reply, 
said that with regard to Mr. Brewer's remark about 
the Board Room of the Admiralty, he agreed ; but 
one could not go into all details in a Paper that 
was already rather long, otherwise he should have 
said that what was valuable in the Board Room, 
the carving, could be preserved and placed else- 
where. The model he exhibited was perfectly 
right, with the exception that Mr. Taylor objected 
to the height of the main floor at the Foreign 
Office, and if he had the management of the new 
buildings he would make it rather lower. The 
official block plan was not a mere sketch; the 
position of corridors and rooms had obviously 
heen carefully considered, and he had no doubt it 


showed what would be done if the Oftice of Works 
were to carry out the building. In regard to 
Dover House, if any one could go into that entrance 
hall—-he said nothing about the exterior—and not 
see that it was a beautiful and charming archi- 
tectural work, he was sorry for him. As to the 
Mall, to which Mr. Mountford referred, it was not 
a question of what they saw looking out of the 
Mall, but of what they saw on looking into it. He 
wanted to see the beautiful vista of trees brought 
into Charing Cross. He was glad that Mr. 
Mountford was complimentary to Scheme 8; but 
these must not be considered as any finished 
views of what he could or would do; they were 
sketched out, roughly, while he was writing the 
Paper, and the only reason he brought them was 
that he had always held that an architect when 
reading a Paper on architecture, and in criticising 
other schemes, should be prepared to show what 
he would himself do; otherwise it was a mere 
opinion in the air, with nothing to support it. As 
to setting back the proposed new building from 
the back of the Foreign Oftice, he thought if that 
were done they would find it also necessary to set 
back the east side of Parliament Street to make 
it symmetrical. But there was something in that 
suggestion. He quite agreed with Mr. Carée about 
the circular corner shown in the Parliament Street 
building ; but that was just what official archi- 
tects did; they were never tired of circular 
corners. He assured Mr. Burns he did not con- 
sider him a “vandal”; on the contrary, he had 
observed many times with pleasure that he was 
on the side of wsthetics, and he thanked him for 
coming to the meeting. Mr. Burns said that the 
Sites Committee had not excluded outside archi- 
tects. He (Mr. Statham) complained, however, 
that they had passed the vote for the site without 
having sat again and called any architectural evi- 
dence, as he expected they would, and, indeed, he 
was personally promised that he should be called, 
though he hoped more important persons would 
also be called. [Mnr. JOHN BURNS, interposing, 
observed that the Committee died with the Session, 
and it was not their fault that they had to recom 
mend that a certain swn of money should go 
through. But as the Committee had been re- 
appointed, they would resume their deliberations, 
and Mr. Statham could rely upon it that he would 
not be excluded.. He was glad to find that Mr. 
Burns really took his view as to the Carrington 
House site. With regard to Mr. Burns’s remark 
that they might do a great deal of good if they 
put their views more harmoniously, he (Mr. 
Statham) could only reply that his experience of 
the world respecting any matter regarding Art 
was that one was never listened to unless one 
spoke very decisively. If a thing were put in a 
moderate and good-natured manner, people did 
not mind it; but if it were put pretty strongly, 
it might be listened to. That was his excuse. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Mr. Statham’s Paper. 

A very representative audience met last Monday 
to hear and discuss Mr. Statham’s Paper on “ The 
New Government Oftices Scheme,” among those 
present being Mr. John Burns, M.P., one of the 
members of the Select Committee on the Appro- 
priation of Sites for Government Offices; Mr. 
Henry Tanner [/’.] and Mr. Jasper Wager, of the 
Office of Works; Mr. H. W. Brewer, Mr. H. 
Muthesius, architect to the German Embassy in 
London, and numerous members and visitors. It 
is necessary to explain that, owing to a rearrange- 
ment of meetings, Mr. Statham had kindly acceded 
to the Council’s request, and prepared his Paper 
for the 12th instead of the 26th inst., as originally 
proposed. The new arrangement left no time for 
the Paper to be printed and circulated prior to the 
meeting among those interested and likely to con- 
tribute to the discussion. The Paper was illus- 
trated by several plans and diagrams, and by a 
sketch-model showing the consequent evil results 
as regards light and air if the Carrington House 
site were built over in the manner proposed by 
the Oftice of Works. It is satisfactory to learn, 
from the declaration of Mr. John Burns, that the 
treatment of the new War Office buildings need 
not be considered as finally settled ; and it is to 
be hoped that, as an outcome of Mr. Statham’s 
exposure of the inadequacy of the Department 
proposals, some competent architectural advice 
may be accepted to avert the commission of a 
National blunder. 


The late Mr. C. C. Ogle “1... 

Mr. John Hebb /’.) writes :—It appears from a 
letter from the Daily News special correspondent 
in Greece dated the 16th March that the in- 
habitants of Volo, in Thessaly, have named a 
prominent street in that town after Mr. Ogle, a 
promising young architect who was_ brutally 
murdered by the irregular troops of Amouss Aga, 
a Turkish major and chief-of-police (Thessaly 
being then under Turkish rule), between Volo and 
Macrynitza, in Thessaly, in the spring of 187s, 
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while acting as correspondent for The Times. 
From a letter from M. Delayanni to M. Gen- 
nadius,: the Greek charyé «d’affaires. in this 
country, it would seem that Mr. Ogle, who was a 
pupil of Mr. F. W. Roper, and was only 27 years 
of age, had given offence to Amouss Aga by re- 
monstrating with him with regard to a massacre 
at Boulgarini, a village near Volo, and this re- 
monstrance cost Mr. Ogle his life. The Turkish 
authorities endeavoured to make it appear that 
Mr. Ogle had taken part with the insurgents ; but 
this was completely disproved by evidence, and it 
was shown that he started from Volo with no 
other arms than a light switch. The Count de 
Chevigné in the Contes Rémois expresses his 
preference for the use of the names of heroic men 
to distinguish streets, giving as his reason :— 
‘‘Leur souvenir me recree en marchant 
Mieux que Saint Louis, Saint Gille et les apdtres,”’ 

and the people of Volo may be congratulated on 
having adopted this principle by naming one of 
their prominent streets after a fearless young Eng- 
lish architect who died in the discharge of his duty. 


St. Helen and St. Giles, Rainham. 

Mr. Henry Lovegrove 4.| sends particulars of 
the Church of St. Helen and St. Giles at Rain- 
ham, in Essex, which is about to be restored. 
The condition of the building has been for some 
months very unsafe, the roof, constructed about 
150 years since, having thrust out the aisle walls ; 
and the arcade has been for many years in peril 
through the removal of several of the tie-beams 
of the nave roof. The church is said to have been 
erected by one of the Norman barons, Richard de 
Lucey, Lord of Dive, in Normandy, a.p. 1150 to 
1160. A good portion of the Norman work 
remains, but many of the windows, both Norman 
and early English, were removed in the eighteenth 
century, and the openings fitted with very common- 
place casements. The font, of very early date 
probably earlier than the church —has been sadly 
mutilated by so-called restorers. Portions of 
ancient benches remain, and the rood stairs, 
bricked up for ages, have been found. Coloured 
decorations exist beneath many coats of white- 
wash. The fine windows in the east wall were at 
some remote period either blocked up or mutilated, 
and from the indications remaining would appear 
to have been the somewhat ordinary rose window, 
with five single-ligit windows beneath. 


Messrs. Bell’s Handbook to Canterbury [p. 281). 

In reference to Mr. Crace’s review of the Hun! 
book to Canterbury Cathedral in the last issue of 
the JouRNAL, a letter has been received from the 
publishers, Messrs. George Hell & Sons, enclosing 
two flyleaf prefaces acknowledging the obligations 
pointed out by Mr. Crace, and stating that these 
prefaces now appear with every copy of the book. 

UU 
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NOTES, QUERIES, AND REPLIFS, 
Professor J. L. Ussing on Vitruvius. 


From the President, Prof. Arrcutson, A.R.A.— 

The learned Professor Ussing published last 
year the pamphlet on Vitruvius we now have in 
the Library, in which he endeavours to show that 
the author could not have lived before the latter 
part of the third century of our era, and that he 
was not an architect ; consequently that the book 
must have been compiled from earlier authorities 
and christened with the name of Vitruvius, and 
dedicated to Augustus as a literary whim, to say 
the least. He justifies these views by his know- 
ledge of the language, by certain historical facts, 
and by technical blunders and ignorance in the 
book itself. 

The age of the book must be mainly settled by 
its style and the presence of words introduced 
after the Augustan age, which would be the work 
of accomplished Latinists to decide, who are also 
archeologists in the language, and the historical 
points can only be decided by historians; but the 
question of technical blunders and ignorance that 
would prove that Vitruvius was not an architect 
must, I think, be settled by the profession. Un- 
fortunately I have not the time for the proper 
investigation just now, and can only suggest those 
explanations that occur to me in reading the 
abstract, not understanding Danish. 

Professor Ussing admits that an architect named 
Vitruvius is mentioned by Pliny the elder, as one 
of the authors from whom he quotes, by Frontinus 
on aqueducts, and by Servius of the fourth 
century, but he says it is not certain that 
Vitruvius wrote the book which now bears his 
name. If the scholars, historians, and architects 
cannot refute Professor Ussing’s arguments, it is 
evident that his conclusion must be accepted that 
“this Vitruvius must be erased from the authors 
of the golden age of the Latins.”’ 

I must, however, demur to Poggio’s discovery of 
the codex of Vitruvius at St. Gall in 1414 being 
its first appearance ; as Eginhardt, the secretary 
of Charlemagne, tells us that he was reading it, 
and asks a friend to explain some of the passages. 

I will now say something of Vitruvius’ supposed 
ignorance and blunders. Architects have certainly 
found that Vitruvius’ proportions of the Orders do 
not agree with those found in the golden age of Greek 
architecture ; but this, I think, was to be expected, 
for he was not an antiquary in our sense, but 
doubtless gave the proportions mostly used when 
he built or wrote. As to the rudeness of his 
language, Vitruvius certainly says his parents had 
him taught the art of architecture, and that he 
was delighted with literary and artistic subjects ; 
but, as he must have had more conversation with 
foremen and workmen than with scholars and 


men of letters, it by no means follows that he 
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wrote Latin elegantly, nor that he did not use 
technical words and expressions picked up in the 
workshop. 

In comparing Pliny’s remarks on the cedar and 
the juniper, both of which botanists class as 
junipers, with those of Vitruvius, we must not 
forget that the latter was an architect and not 
necessarily a botanist, nor one having any exact 
knowledge of where foreign timber was grown; 
about the filtering or decantering of water as a 
test of its goodness Pliny and Vitruvius might 
not have agreed. 

As regards the fall given to water, Vitruvius 
gives six inches in a hundred feet (Schneider, lib. 
viii., cap. 6); but this applies to built channels, 
which were probably plastered. Rose has altered 
this to a quarter of an inch from Pliny’s fall 
in earthen pipes (lib. viii., cap. 7). I should like 
to hear the opinion of any practical man who had 
the laying of pipes whether such a fall is prac- 
ticable ; the aqueduct into Liverpool has, I believe, 
a fall of one and three-quarter inches in a hundred 
feet. 

It is also clear that Pliny does not quote from 
Vitruvius on blue (Plin. lib. xxxiii., cap. 57, and 
Vit. lib. vii., cap. 11), but then he does not give 
Vitruvius’s name among the Roman authors he 
has quoted. 

In Pliny (lib. xxxv., cap. 49) on erude bricks, Pliny 
gives Vitruvius’ name in his index of authors. 
Vitruvius (lib. ii., cap. 3) on the same subject does 
not agree with Pliny in the time for making them. 
We want the opinion of those who make and use 
crude bricks as to the influence of the autumn, 
and to the unlikelihood of their being kept for five 
years at Utica. Vitruvius does speak of burnt 
bricks, which he calls ‘structuris testaceis ’’ 
(lib. ii., cap. 8, p. 17); in p. 18, “ structura testacea’”’ 
and *lorica testacea’’; p. 19, ‘ testa’’; p. 20, 
‘‘testa’’; lib. vii., cap. 1, p. 7, “ tegule bipedales.”’ 

If Prof. Ussing’s contention be correct that 
chaps. 19 and 21 of the tenth book of Vitruvius are 
translations from Atheneus by our Vitruvius, and 
that Atheneus lived in the third century A.p., it goes 
a long way to prove his hypothesis; at the same time 
I must call attention to this point, that if our 
Vitruvius was the one written by the Vitruvius of 
the days of Augustus, it was probably in the hands 
of governors of provinces, and it is quite possible 
that one of these governors may have had these 
chapters of Atheneus translated from the Greek 
and bound up with Vitruvius for his own use. 
Eusebius, the Bishop of Cvwsarea, tells us that 
Constantine the Great was not familiar with 
Greek, though he spoke a few words of Greek to 
show his amiability to the assembly. 

It has always appeared to me that Vitruvius 
had written his book on architecture before 
Augustus was crowned, if not much earlier, and 
that after he had been appointed inspector of 
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artillery he thought it a good opportunity to dedi- 
cate it to his patron and to pay him some compli- 
ment on his buildings that were then being erected. 

Vitruvius gives the height of the Doric column 
as 7 diameters (iv. 3, 4), but in iv. 1, 6 he tells 
us that the Ionian Greeks made it 6 diameters 
high, and Pliny gives the last proportions. In the 
Greek temples of the Doric order the triglyphs were 
necessarily at the angles, as they were originally the 
ends of the bressummers. The Romans, who were 
wedded to rules, saw in the triglyphs nothing but an 
ornament, and found, too, that they could not set 
out their columns equally if the triglyphs were at 
the angles, and so put them over the centre of the 
columns; sothat the angle half-metope at the small 
temple at Pwstum points to Roman times. I do 
not recollect seeing a triglyphed frieze to the 
Ionic. It is probable that antiquaries know 
when temples to Isis and Serapis were first built 
in the ports. Those mentioned in Vitruvius 


are for cities about to be built, and the edict of 


Augustus against temples for Egyptian worship 
only applied to Rome and its neighbourhood. In 
telling us that temples should point to the west 
he naturally spoke of Roman temples, and anti- 
quaries probably know to which point of the 
compass Roman temples mostly faced. Christian 
churches and basilicas, at any rate, were not 
built to face the west until the fifth century. 

I have addressed a letter to the Athenewin 
appealing to Latinists to confirm or refute Pro- 
fessor Ussing’s verdict on the date of the lancuage 
of Vitruvius. Since writing it the Council has 
empowered me to get an English translation 
of the whole pamphlet, so that every architect 
may be able to consider the subject; I hope an 
evening in next session may be allotted to a discus- 
sion of this interesting subject. I append a letter 
of Professor Ussing’s, which he has kindly allowed 
me to publish, in answer to one of mine, of which 
[have no copy. I must thank Professor Ussing 
for his great and learned labours, and, though 
“truth is great and will prevail,’’ I hope he will 
pardon an architect’s reluctance to see the statue 
of the father of architecture thrust from its 
pedestal, and turned, like the statue of the great 
Sejanus, into frying-pans and gridirons, without 
overwhelming proof. 

Copenhagen: 18th January 1897. 

Dear Sir, I feel much flattered by the title you have 
given me in your kind letter of 9th of January, though 
Iam no more an architect than Vitruvius; but I so far 
surpass him that I do not pretend to be one—I only wish 
to understand the art, and try to make my scholars 
appreciate it. 

I hoped that my abstract in French would give, not only 
the general contents of my dissertation, but also all the 
essential documents, and that every reader who wished to 
know the original passages of the authors cculd find them 
in the Danish text. I am very sorry if I have not ex- 
pressed my meaning, and I should be glad, if it were pos- 


sible, to publish a translation in another language. Then 
perhaps you might better understand the tendency of my 
book. Ido not underrate the merits of Vitruvius. We 
are indebted to him for the first and principal knowledge 
of classic architecture, and he is quite indispensable for 
the study of that art; but among the precious information 
he gives us, we find errors and blunders scarcely to be 
comprehended. In fact, he knew very little of architec- 
ture himself, but he has abstracted a valuable author, 
unfortunately not with sufficient accuracy and not with- 
out mistakes. Of course he never says one word about 
the late Roman method of building, because Varro could 
not say anything about it, even as he does not mention 
any of the splendid buildings of the Augustan age, because 
they did not exist when Varro wrote. 

A fatal mistake of Vitruvius has recently been pointed 
out by Mr. Dérpfeld in his precious work, Das griechische 
Theater. In lib. v., cap. 7, p. 2, Vitruvius says that the 
Latin pulpitum by the Greeks was called Aoyetov. Then 
he continues: “ Eius logei altitudo non minus debet esse 
pedum X, non plus duodecim.’”’ To an architect like you 
it is not necessary to demonstrate the absurdity of this 
statement. Mr. Darpfeld has made it sufficiently clear, 
but he has not seen the cause of the mistake. Varro had 
written ‘‘ altitudo proscenii’’ in the original signification 
of this word as the architectural decoration in front of 
the so-called scene. So it is right, and in accordance with 
the monuments ; but Vitruvius has taken “ proscenium ”’ in 
the sense it commonly had by the Romans as the stage, 
and has substituted the Greek word, he just had explained. 

As Mr. Murray has acquainted you with my book, will 
you please remember me kindly to him, and show him this 
little notice ?—With the greatest respect, yours faithfully, 

J. L. Ussina. 


Heraldry in Decoration. 


From J. D. Crack [H.A.j— 

Whilst admitting that the decorative use of 
heraldry may be overdone, or may be inappropriate, 
I eannot help regretting that there is often a 
reluctance to use it. In many circumstances it 
affords such a capital motive, and such a ready 
means of infusing interest into the ornamentation, 
that it is provoking to find it barred. It has been 
said that shyness has often its roots in a deep- 
seated vanity, or self-consciousness, which above 
all things dreads to seem foolish. I cannot help 
thinking that half the modesty about the use of 
heraldry has its root in a similar vanity. I have 
known many and many a client disallow the use 
of heraldry in the decoration of his house; but 
not one offered the explanation that he was not 
entitled to use it; rather the contrary —being 
entitled, he would not be as other men are. 

I confess that I can see nothing ridiculous or 
‘“‘ snobbish ”’ in the reasonable use of what becomes 
the family symbol or badge after a generation or 
two. After all, it is like setting one’s mark on an 
object ; and is a pretty, impersonal way of writing 
one’s name, and of leaving a sort of note or 
memorandum for another generation. Such notes 
are invaluable for local and family history, which 
is by far the most interesting sort of history ; and 
how easily the traces are lost cannot any one of 
us testify ? 
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Apart from the actual interest which it may 
afford, and the purpose which it may give to 
ornamentation, its value as colour must render it 
most useful to the decorator. Nothing serves better 
for giving point and emphasis in a scheme of 
colour, nor affords a better excuse for a little 
strong contrast when such is required. Thus, 
how usefully it accentuates the corbel which 
carries a heavy beam; or knits together the 
structure where the ribs intersect. Again, how 
often the family badge can be used with good 
result in the ‘quarry’ of a window, or the 
“ powdering ’’ of a wall. The ornamental use of 
some feature or device in the charge is a quite 
legitimate freedom in the use of heraldry; but I 
am disposed to think that Mr. St. John Hope’s 
advocacy of freedom in the matter was perhaps 
hardly so necessary as he seemed to think. It 
appears to me that there is quite enough disregard 
of rule; but it too often arises from ignorance of 
the rule’s existence. Before an artist makes use 
of heraldry he should try to understand the 
original meaning and object of its principal 
features ; he will then soon perceive where free- 
dom may or may not be indulged. It is a pity to 
cast aside a time-honoured rule because an excep- 
tion occurs here and there. In this respect I think 
that what Mr. Hope said about the “ mantling ”’ 
is very misleading. I am writing with 170 full- 
size coloured drawings of the Windsor stall plates 
before me; and taking the early examples only, 
from Edward III. to Richard ILL. (when heraldry 
was still in use on the battle-field), the mantling 
takes up the colours of the charge with very rare 
exceptions, unless indeed it is treated as a part of 
the crest, which actually it often was. Of thirteen 
plates of Edward III.’s Knights of the Garter two 
show the plumage of the crest continued in the 
mantling : in ten the mantling follows the charge ; 
and in one only does it disregard the charge. 

Among the plates of the reigns of Henry IV. and 
Henry V.two have mantlings particoloured, right 
and left of the helm (one of them being a foreign 
coat); the rest, so far as I have them, follow the 
usual rule. 

In fact, in speaking of heraldry nowadays, it 
seems to me much more useful to warn the in- 
experienced against blunders which are absurd, 
such as making the supporters lie down like pet 
dogs, than it is to advocate a freedom which any 
artist who has mastered the subject will readily 
enough adopt for himself. J. D. CRACE. 
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A Pa) Mr. H. Heathcote Statham [ #’.], entitled 
Tue New Government Orrices ScHEwE, was read by the 
Author, and the same having been discussed, a Vote of 
Thanks was passed to him by acclamation. 

The proceedings then terminated, and the Meeting 
separated at 10.15 p.m. 


LEGAL. 
LONDON BUILDING 
Laying out new street. 
HE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL U. 


THE ACT. 


FAULKES. 

Mr. D’Eyncourt gave his decision on March 23 at the 
North London Police Court in this case (argued before him 
on March 9 by Mr. Chilvers for the County Council, and Mr. 
Macmorran, Q.C., and Mr. Salter for the defence). The 
defendant was the freeholder of the Willows Estate, Park 
Lane, Stoke Newington, and was summoned at the instance 
of the County Council for forming and laying out a road 
on the north side of Carysfort Road, which did not com 
municate at each end with two public carriage- ways, 
without the consent of the Council. It was admitted that 
prior to the London Building Act 18/4, sec. 9,the defendant 
could have laid out the new street in the way he proposed ; 
but this Aet made it necessary that a new street should 
communicate with public carriage-ways at each end, and 
that the consent of the Council must also be obtained. The 
defence raised was that the new street had been com- 
menced prior to the Act of 1894 coming into operation. 
The evidence showed that openings were left in the line of 
houses in Carysfort Road when they were put up in 1894. 
and that the flank walls of the houses abutting on these 
ypenings were finished off as corner houses, and that the 
varden fences were made as outside fences would be. It 
was also alleged for the defence that the spaces through 
the openings had been partly made up as * builders’ 
yoads “ in 1894. On the other hand it was said that the 
openings had simply been left and boarded up, and that, 
50 tar from the proposed roadways being made up, the 
opening had simply been used for the storage of hard core. 
we., for use in the making up of Carysfort Koad. No 
attempt to lay out the new street was made until November 
1896. j 

Mr. D’Eynecourt said that the question for him to 
decide was whether the present work had been commenced 
before the Act of 1894 came into operation. There was no 
doubt that the plans were sent in before that time, and 
those plans contained a spur street which the defendant 
did not press, and to which the Council had a right to 
The Council, however, offered the defendant no 
assistance in the matter, as they only sent an indetinite 
objection, which the defendant might naturally take to 
apply only to the spur street. Without the spur street the 
circumstances were identical with those existing in the 
ease of The London County Council v. Edimondson, 66 
L.T. Rep. 230, and he adopted all that the Judzes had 
said in that case. As in that case, the new street was to 
be made in crescent form, both ends coming into one 
carriage-way. Was this new street commenced before the 
end of 1894 ? He should hold that it was, for the reasons, 
as stated in the evidence, that the four corner houses were 
tinished as corner houses, and the garden fences were a 
foot higher than those between the ordinary gardens. It 
was clearly the intention of the defendant to lay out the 
new street when he was building Carysfort Read early in 
1894. Under these circumstances he should dismiss the 
summons. He granted twelve guineas costs. 

Mr. Chilvers asked the magistrate to 
for the High Court, and he said he 
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